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It was however a dangerous game. Whiledegytogthathe 
shot the President, he made no public protesf about the "so- 
called evidence." When in front ofpews reporters, he looked 
bew ildered and scared , but during police interviews he was 
^ arrogant and oBh oxiatlK^fhe man who cried out to newsmen 
"Pm just apatsy* was the same man who declared to his law 
enforcement interrogators "I am a Marxist." His scheme of 
deception might have worked had he not received a bullet 
from a .38 snub-nose revolver. 

In his book Qn the Trail of the Assassins, lim Carr icon givoc 
his readers two seemingly contradictory views of Oswald. In 
New Orleans he was an "agent provocateur," posing as a left- 
wing agitator, in order to sabotage left-wing organizations. 
{28] This assignment required a man of action with quick 
intelligence. But in Dallas he was the befuddled "patsy," the 
passive tool of political forces too powerful to comprehend. 
{29] Which of these two views is the correct one — the man 
of action or the passive tool? The key to answering that 
question is the same one that unlocks the Riddle of the 
Furniture Mart: the "agent provocateur" and the "patsy" are 
one and the same man. 
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/ THE BAY OF PIGS REVISITED . 

\ by 

’*v Michael Morrissey ’ ’ 

The firilur^fthearr^^ 961 by 1 500 

CIA-trained anti-Castro expatriates is generally attributed to 
President Kennedy’s lossof nerve at the critical moment, when 
he cancelled the air strikes which were supposed to incapaci- 
tate Castro's air force. As a result, more than a hundred men 
were killed, the rest surrendered, and the Cuban exiles in 
America never forgave Kennedy for this "betrayal." ' 

Kennedy did assume full public responsibility for what he 
too considered a disaster, as he should have. Privately, 
though, he blamed the CIA, and fired the three top men in the 
agency responsible for the operation: Director Allen Dulles, 
Deputy .Director Gen. Charles Pearr£ Cabell, and Deputy 
Director for Plans (now called Operations) Richard Bissell. 
Immediately after the failed invasion, on April 22, Kennedy 
ordered Gen. Maxwell Taylor, the President's special military 
representative. Admiral Arleigh Burke, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Dulles, and Robert Kennedy, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to conduct a full investigation of why the invasion had 
failed. This was submitted on June 13, 1961, but did not 
become available to the public until twenty years later, when 
a transcript of the report was published as a book called 
Operation Zapata (University Publications of America, 1 981 ). 
"Operation Zapata' was the code name for the invasion. 

This report merits close scrutiny for a number of reasons. 
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particularly in view of the mountain of literature published on 
the subject which is inaccurate and based on material written 
by or elicited from participants, like Dulles and Bissell, who 
had every reason to present a skewed image of the truth. 

The first thing to keep in mind is that Kennedy would not 
have ordered this investigation if he felt he were truly respon- 
sible. He knew what he had and had not done, and obviously 
that did not go very far toward explaining how things had gone 
so wrong. 

The second thing to remember is that the report resulted in 
the firing of Dulles, Cabell, and Bissell, so there can be no 
doubt whom JFK did blame. 

I believe a dose reading of the report shows that the CIA 
sabotaged their own invasion, the purpose being to put JFK in 
exactly the position he found himself in: he had to choose 
between escalation — i.e., sending in the Marines — and disas- 
ter. He chose disaster. Two years later, the same thing 
happened in Vietnam, and again he chose disaster (i.e. with- 
drawal, anathema to the CIA and the military), but this time he 
didn't survive. 

1. Responsibility for the operation 

It is generally known that Zapata was a CIA-planned and 
CIA-run operation froriri its beginnings at the end of the 
Eisenhower administration, but it is interesting to see how 
Dulles tried to weasel out of the responsibility. At one point 
in the testimony. Admiral Burke reminds Dulles that the actual 
conduct of the operation "was all in one place and that was in 
CIA' (p. 249): 

Dulles: But that was done by military personnel. 
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Dulles: We didn't count on this so much in the Zapata Plan; 
whereas the Trinidad Plan [an eariierplan to land at another 
beach] was more of a shock treatment which might have 
brought the Cuban people around to our side. The later plan 
was not tailored to this, and it was far quieter. Peihaps 
Castro might have played down the landing instead of 
blowing it up, As a matter offset, he only blew it up when 
it was rather evident that he had licked the invading force. 

This is a lie. Robert Kennedy pursues the point: 

Kennedy: Then what was the objective of the operation ? 
Dulles: Get a beachhead, hold it, and then build it up. 

Kennedy: How could you possibly do that— take a thousand 
or 1,400 men in there and hold the beachhead against these 
thousands of militia? 

Dulles has no answer to this. The CIA was certainly 
counting on an uprising, or if they weren't, they had lied to 
everyoneelse, including the Joint Chiefs and the Secretaries of 
Defense and State: 

McNamara: It was Understood that there was a substantial 
possibility of uprisings... (p. 202) 

Rusk: There was a very considerable likelihood of popular 
uprisings. 

Question: How essential was such an uprising regarded for 
the success of the operation? 

Rusk: It was believed that the uprising was utterly essential 
to success in terms of ousting Castro (p. 220). 

Gen. Shoup, the Marine Commandant, had also been 
convinced by the CIA that there would be an uprising: 
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Burke: But not under our command structure. 

Gen. Lemnitzer, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs, puts it 
more clearly, when he is asked if he 'or the Joint Chiefs were 
the defenders of the military aspects of the operation, or was 
ft CIA?' (p.323): 

, Lemnitzer: The defenders of the military parts of the plan 
were the people who produced it and that was CIA. We 
were providing assistance and assuring the feasibility of die 
plan. 

Admiral Burke's answer the next day is equally clear (p. 
347): ' 

Question: Did you regard the Joint Chiefs as defenders and 
spokesmen of the military aspects of this operation? 

Burke: No. That'soneofthe unfortunate misunderstandings. 
We sent military people over to CIA, but CIA gave the Orders, 
and they had the people, and they had control. We 
examined the plan and that was it 

2. The uprising 

One clear aspect of the plan was that once the invasion force 
landed, there would be a spontaneous uprising on the part of 
the Cuban people, presumably anxious to be liberated from 
Castro. Dulles also tries to weasel out of this (p. 111-112): 



Shoup: ...The intelligence indicated that there were quite a 
number of people that were ready to join in the fight against 
Castro (p.243). ...My understanding was that the possibilities 
of uprisings were increasing, that people were just waiting 
for these arms and equipment, and as soon as they heard 
where the invasion was that they would be coming after 
them (p. 245). 

Question: The success of this operation was wholly 
dependent upon popular support? 

Shoup: Absolutely. Ultimate success (p. 253). 

Question: You'd say then that they would still be on the 
beach if the plan had been carried out as conceived and 
depended upon popular uprisings throughout the island of 
Cuba? Otherwise they would have been wiped out? 

Shoup: Absolutely. I don't think there is any doubt at all. 
Eventually 1,500 people cannot hold out against many, 
many thousands. , 

Question: Would you send 1,200 Marines in there to do 
that? ■ ‘ • 

Shoup: No, I wouldn't, unless 1,200 Marines are going to 
be assisted by 30,000 Cubans. :< f --? " : .i ; • z ■ 

Question: Didsomebodytellyouthere'dbe30,000Cubans? 
Gen. Shoup: No, they didn't, but we were getting materials 
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ready for them (p. 253). 



The intelligence Shoup refers to came from the CIA: 
Question: Who gave you this information on the uprisings? 

Shoup: I don't know. I suppose it was CIA. Well, it's 
obvious we wouldn't be taking 30,000 additional rifles if we 
didn't think there was going to be somebody to use them. I 
don't think any military man would everthink thatthis force 
could overthrow Castro without support. They could never 
expect anything but annihilation (p. 253). 

Lemnitzer also makes it clear that the CIA was the source of 
information on the uprisings: 

Question: What impression did the JCS haw of the likelihood 
of an uprising? 

Lemnitzer: We had no information. We went on CIA’s 
analysis and it was reported that there was a good prospect. 
I remember Dick Bissell, evaluating this for the President, 
indicated there was sabotage, bombings and there were also 
various groups that were asking or begging for arms and so 
forth (p. 334). 

Obviously, despite Dulles's denial, the CIA had convinced 
Rusk, McNamara, and the Joint Chiefs that the uprisings were 
both likely and essential to the success of the mission. 

What basis did the Cl A have for this assumption? The Zapata 
Peninsula, where the Bay of Pigs is located, was swampy, 
isolated, and uninhabited, so how could there have been a 
spontaneous uprising when no indigenous Cubans would 
have seen the landing? Therefore, pre-invasion propaganda 
would have been essential to prepare the Cuban people for. 
what was coming. This was the mission of 1 2 CIA-controlled 
radio stations in the region, including one on Swan Island that 
had been set up in March 1 960 by the infamous Cen. Edward 
Lansdale. But according to Cuban sources, writes Luis Aguilar 
in the introduction to Operation Zapata, "no clear explanation 
of the expedition's objectives was given to the Cuban people, 
and no appeal was made to their anti-Communist feelings' 
(xii). Indeed, it would have been quite a feat to let the Cuban 
people know about the impending invasion without letting 
Castro know too, and as it turned out, Castro was one of the 
first Cubans to hear about it. He had thousands of potential 
opponents arrested on April 1 3, days before they even heard 
aboutthecoming invasion, thusquelling the "uprising" before 
it had a chance to get started. There were also supposed to be 
"extensive leaflet drops" on the day of the invasion, but the 
leaflets were never dropped because "the military situation 
did not permit the diversion of effort" (Taylor Memo. 1 , para. 
38). 

3. Going guerrilla 

A second prong of the invasion strategy was that if the 
expected uprising failed to take place, the landing force would 
"go guerril la." But the troops had not been trained in guerril la 
tactics, and the area was highly unsuitable for guerrilla war- 
fare. There was no place to hide, no way to communicate, no 
food, and no inhabitants to support the rebel forces. Aguilar 



quotes Maximo Gomez, the master tactician of guerrilla 
warfare during Cuba's war for independence, as referring to 
the Zapata Peninsula as a "geographical and military trap' (p. 
xiii). Yet this was the area the CIA picked for the invasion, and 
they again succeeded in convincing the military, McNamara, 
and Rusk of the feasibility of the plan. 

Admiral Burke told the Taylor committee that "if there were 
opposition and they could not hold it [the beach], they would 
slip through and become guemllas' (p. 112). Slip through to 
where? McNamara said "They would be split up into* a 
guerrilla force and moved into the Escambrays" (p. 202), 
despite the fact that the Escambray mountains were 60 kilome- 
ters east of the landing point. How would they get there? No 
motorized vehicles were landed with the troops. Rusk was 
equally ill-informed: 

Question: Whatwasexpectedtohappenifthelandingforce 
effected a successful lodgment but there was no uprising? 
Rusk: Inthatcasetheywouldcommenceguerrillaoperations, 
move into the swamps and then into the hills. This swamp 
area was stated to be the home of guerrillas. 

Question: Was the point made that this area had not been 
used for guerrilla operations in this century? 

Rusk: I don't recall (p. 220). 

Gen. Lemnitzer makes it clear that the CIA, again, was the 
source of this ill-conceived plan: 

Lemnitzer It was our understanding of the plan without any 
doubt that moving into the guerrilla phase was one of the 
important elements of the plan, and any idea that the Chiefs 
considered that they were making a indefinite lodgment on 
the beachhead is not right. Every bit of information that we 
were able to gather from die CIA was that the guerrilla 
aspects were always considered as a main element of the 
plan (p. 318). 

During this same discussion (on May 1 8), Lemnitzer replies 
to an unidentified speaker who makes the statement* 

Statement: The President had the same impression that you 
did— that if worse came to worst, this group could become 
guerrillas, but as we've gotten into it, it's become obvious 
that this possibility never really existed. £ , 

Lemnitzer: Then we were badly misinformed (p. 318). 

Just how badly misinformed Lemnitzer did not learn until 
April 1 9, two days after the landing: 

Lemnitzer. On the morning of D+2, 1 made a comment to 
the President that this was the time for this outfit to go 
guerrilla. ' ‘ . 

Question: How were your comments received? _ 

Lemnitzer I received a surprise When Mr. Bissell said they 
were not prepared to go guerrilla. ~ • 

Question: This was the first time you'd known about that? 
Lemnitzer Yes (p. 330). ' 

Admiral Burke was equally surprised: 
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Question: What was your impression of what would 
happen if the landing was made but there were no uprisings ? . 

Burke: Itwasmyunderstandingthatthelandingforcewould 
go guerrilla. I never knew they had orders to fall back to the 
beachhead. The first time I knew that they were not 
prepared to go guerrilla was when Mr. Bissell made this 
point on the night of D+1 (p. 331). 

In other words, the CIA first convinced the military and the 
Administration that the guerrilla plan was feasible, and then, 
when the time came to deploy it, denied knowing anything 
about it! 

The only people the CIA had failed to misinform about the 
guerril la plan were the troops themselves. The reason for this 
isdear. Since they knew the country, they would have known 
the plan was impossible: 

Question: Was there ever any mention of your becoming 
guerrillas? 

Mr. Estrada: No, we had no plan to go to the mountains (p. 
296). 

Question: Was there ever any talk, when it appeared things 
were becoming critical, of going guerrilla? 

Mr. Betancourt: Not that I know of. 

T 

Question: During your training, was there any talk of this? 
Mr. Betancourt: No (p. 310). 

When confronted with the curious fact that the CIA had 
made plans for the troops to go guerrilla without so much as 
telling the troops about it, much less training them, Dulles 
again tries to weasal his way out: 

Statement: Without training and instruction, they would 
never have gone guerrilla. 

Dulles: I wouldn't wholly buy that. These people had a 
cadre of leaders — 20 percent to 30 percent would be the 
leaders. They knew about guerrilla warfare. The guerrillas 
in WWII never had any training until they got into a guerrilla 
operation. 

I think this statement reveals a lot about Allen Dulles. 
People are to be manipulated and, if necessary, sacrificed. It 
doesn't matter if the baby can't swim: throw it in the pool and 
it will learn; if not, tough. I think this was the way Dulles saw 
not only the guerrilla option but the entire operation, as I will 
try to make clear. 

4. The D-2 air strikes 

Two air strikes were planned. The first one, on D-2 (Sat, 
April 15), was to be a bombing raid on two airfields (at 
Santiago and San Antonio de Los Banos), accompanied by a 
'diversionary' landing of 160 men 30 miles east of 
Guantanamo. The landing did not take place (which is a good 
thing for the 160 men, who would obviously have been 
quickly captured or killed), but the bombing raids did take 
place and destroyed a small number of Castro's planes. 

The logic behind this first strike was never clear. The B-26s, 



which actually took off from Nicaragua, were meant to look 
like Castro's own planes, flown by defectors, who would 
return in two days to carry out the second, definitive D-Day 
strike and provide air cover for the invasion. This was 
supposed to preserve the fiction that the US was not involved. 
The ploy didn't work, of course. Two of the bombers landed 
in Key West after the first strike with their machine guns 
obviously not having been fired, and the Cuban ambassador 
denounced the attack as a US plot in the UN the same day. 

Taylor summarizes the controversy surrounding the D-2 
strikes as follows: 

These strikes were for the purpose of giving the impression 
ofbeingtheactionofCubanpilotsdefectingfromtheCuban 
Air Force and thus support the fiction that the D-Day landing 
was receiving its air support from within Cuba. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff did not favor these D-2 air strikes because of 
theirindecisivenatureandthedangerofalertingprematurely 
the Castro force. Mr. Bissell of CIA also later stated at a 
meeting on April 6 that CIA would prefer to conduct an all- 
out air strike on the morning of D-Day rather than perform 
the D-2 defection strikes followed by limited strikes on D- 
Day. Nevertheless, the political advantages led to their 
inclusion in the plan but with the realization that main 
reliance for the destruction of the Castro Air Force must be 
placed on the D-Day strikes (Memo. 1, para. 30). 

The question is, how could anyone, especially the CIA, 
since they were responsible for both the military and political 
aspects of the operation, have thought this transparent subter- 
fuge would work? Who did they think would be fooled? 
Certainly not the Cubans. How would it explain the 1 500 men 
who wou Id storm Zapata beach on D- Day? Where wou Id they 
have been 'defecting" from? Where were the ships that 
brought them there supposed to have come from? Most 
importantly, as Taylor says, why advertise the main invasion 
with a "preliminary" and purposely inconclusive strike two 
days before? 

It is clear from the testimony that the military were against 
the D-2 strikes for these obvious reasons. Who wanted them, 
then? Taylorquotes Bissell as saying the CIA was against them, 
but this, again, is a lie. Dulles admits that it was die CIA and 
Bissell's former student, McGeorge Bundy (whose brother 
William was a CIA officer), who promoted this plan: 

Question: Who was the proponent of the D-2 strikes, Allen? 
I don't recall that point. 

Dulles: I think that it was partly in our shop and partly with 
Mac Bundy, as I recall. The idea of the defections — this was 
one of the keys to the idea that the planes that were striking 
Cuban airfields were operating from Cuba. 1 can't say 
whether that limited strike concept was ever brought over 
here [to the Pentagon] or not. I think it must have been 
known to Gen. Cray, but I don't know whether it was 
discussed in the Joint Chiefs (p. 257). ;v, 

Dulles doesn't know if it was discussed by the military? 
Where was he, on Mars? He admits that the D-2 strikes were 
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a CIA-Bundy plan, though, which is the point. At an earlier 
point in the testimony, Dulles may have revealed more than he 
intended when he refers to the D-2 strikes as "essentially a 
plot, not a plan* (p. 249). 

Whom was this "plot* really intended to deceive? At one 
point, Dulles admits that the whole business of "plausible 
deniability" was hopeless: 

Dulles: When you get an operation this big, the cover blows 
off (p. 265). 

Later, however, characteristically, he squirms: 

Statement I think they wanted to make it appear that this 
force had come from Cuba somewhere and consequently 
they wanted to get the ships out of there. 

Mr. Dulles: Yes, but they were Cuban ships and Cuban 
crews and Cuban owned. Everything about them was 
Cuban (p. 286). 

This is absurd. How could the "Cubans* have come from 
Cuba if they landed by sea? Where would the ships supposed ' 
to have come from? If the CIA really thought this patently 
transparent trick would work, why were the D-2 strikes 
necessary? It is not even true that all the ships looked Cuban. 
One of them was named the Houston. 

The military never pretended that there could be "deniability": 

Question: Did you really think that this could be covert in 
the sense that it would not be attributed to the United States ? 

Gen. Shoup: I did not (p. 254). 

Gen. Decker: It never occurred to me that we could disown 
supporting this operation (p. 271). 

Rusk claims naivety as an excuse: 

Rusk: We were hoping for the maximum [deniability]. In 
retrospect, however, this looks a little naive (p. 223). 

McNamara is harder to pin down: 

Question: Was there any doubt that, globally speaking, this 
operation would be attributed to the United States? 

McNamara: We felt it would to a degree, but wanted to 
reduce this to a minimum. 

Question: Were the implications of the conflict between 
operational requirements for success and the need for 
nonattribution clearly understood? 

McNamara: Not really...(p. 203-204). 

- Globally, then, "to a degree." He doesn't "really" under- 
stand that the invasion could not succeed without the US role 
becoming apparent? Wasn't McNamara talking to his Chiefs 
of Staff? This is doubletalk. "Naivety" and "misunderstand- 
ing" are not credible excuses for men like Rusk and McNamara. 
They, and the CIA, must have known as wel I as the mil itary that 
the cover would blow, as indeed it did. 

5. The D-Day air strikes 

Now we come to the crux of the matter: the D-Day air 
strikes. These were to take place at dawn on D-Day, just 



before the landing at the Bay of Pigs. The rest of Castro's tiny 
air force was to be destroyed while still on the ground. It was 
generally understood that this was absolutely essential to the 
success of the invasion. McGeorge Bundy understood it: "It 
was clearly understood that the air battle should be won* (p. 
177). And of course the military understood it: 

Shoup: However, one thought was predominate. You must 
achieve air superiority or you are not going to be able to get 
ashore (p. 244). 

White: Well, the number one thing that I felt was vital was 
surprise [D-Day] air attacks on the several airfields (p. 255). 
Lemnitzer. ...I'd like to point out that the D-2 air strike was 
never expected to wipe out Castro's entire force. It was the 
D-Day strike which was the important one (p. 324). 

Kennedy gave his final approval for the invasion plans, 
including the D-Day air strikes, at 12:00 noon on Sunday, 
April 1 6. Later that same day, however, just hours before they 
were to take place, the strikes were cancelled. 

General urtderstanding has it that Kennedy cancelled the 
strikes at the last minute, reversing his earlier order, for fear 
that the US role would become obvious, especially after the 
embarrassment of the D-2 strikes. According to Arthur 
Schlesinger, this reversal originated with Adlai Stevenson, the 
UN ambassador, who had not known about the D-2 strikes 
and, to his subsequent embarrassment, vociferously denied 
any US part in them at the UN meeting on April 15. 

Rusk, after his talks with Stevenson, concluded that a second 
Nicaraguan strike would put the United States in an untenable 
position internationally and that no further strikes should be 
launched until the planes could fly (or appear to fly) from the 
beachhead. Bundy agreed, and they cal led the President at 
Glen Ora (A Thousand Days. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1 965, 
p. 273). 

This was "late Sunday afternoon." After the conversation 
with Rusk and Bundy, Schlesinger says, "the President di- 
rected that the strike be cancelled," and "Bundy promptly 
passed on the word to General C. P. Cabell..." 

Bundy's behavior here must be examined carefully. First of 
all, "promptly" is a bit exaggerated, since Bundy did not call 
Cabell until 9:30 p.m. Is it normal for the President's liaison 
with the CIA to wait several hours before passing on a direct 
order? Now let us consider Taylor's account of what hap- 
pened: 

At about 9:30 P.M. on 16 April, Mr. McGeorge Bundy, 
Special Assistant to the President, telephoned General CP. 
Cabell of CIA to inform him that the dawn air strikes the 
following morning should not be launched until they could 
be conducted from a strip within the beachhead. Mr. Bundy 
indicated that any further consultation with regard to this 
matter should be with the Secretary of State (Memo. 1, para. 
43). ■, . ' ;:J- . _ 

I have several problems with this. Assuming Taylor is 
reporting Bundy's words accurately, why didn't Bundy say 
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clearly that the President had cancelled the strikes? "Should 
not be launched" is a rather vague formulation to use when 
relaying a direct presidential order of this importance. The rest 
of the sentence means, presumably, that the B-26 bombers 
that were to conduct the air strikes should not be launched 
(from Nicaragua) until a makeshift airstripcould be built on the 
beach. This would be the basis for the fiction that the planes 
were Castro's own, flown by defectors, who first landed on the 
beach and then took off agai n and returned to bomb the Cuban 
airfields whence they originated. 

What malarkey! Even someone foolish enough to believe 
the "defectors" story would wonder why the planes would fly 
back and forth from the beach at all, much less before 
accomplishing their mission. How could they havedonethat 
and still have caught the rest of the Cuban air force on the 
ground? The plan is absurd on the face of it, but the idea that 
Rusk and Bundy became so convinced of its soundness by late 
Sunday afternoon that they persuaded the President to reverse 
his decision of Sunday noon is even more absurd. 

Finally, why did Bundy refer Cabell to Rusk for "further 
consultation"? Bundy, as National Security Adviser, was the 
President's liaison with the CIA, not Rusk. Rusk, strictly 
speaking, was not even in the chain of command, which in the 
case of a covert operation is 1 ) the President, 2) the National 
Security Adviser (Bundy), and 3) the Director of Central 
Intelligence (Dulles). Dulles had conveniently absconded to 
Puerto Rico, where he was delivering a speech, leaving Cabell 
in charge. Now Bundy also conveniently avoids his proper 
responsibility by referring Cabell to Rusk. 

Taylor recounts what happened after Bundy called Cabell: 

General Cabell, accompanied by Mr. Bissell, went at once 
to Secretary Rusk's office, arriving there about 10:15 PM. 
There they received a telephone call from [ deleted reference 
to one of the brigade commanders] who, having learned of 
the cancellation of the D-Day strikes, called to present his 
view ofthe gravity of the decision. General Cabell and Mr. 
Bissell then tried to persuade the Secretary of State to permit 
the dawn D-Day strikes. The Secretary indicated that there 
were policy considerations against air strikes before the 
beachhead airfield was in the hands ofthe landing force and 
completely operational, capable of supporting the raids. 
ThetwoCIArepresentativespointedouttheriskoflosstothe 
shipping if the Castro Air Force were not neutralized by the 
dawn strikes. They also stressed the difficulty which the B- 
26 airplanes would have in isolating the battlefield after the 
landing as well as the heavier scale of air attack to which the 
disembarked forces would be exposed. The Secretary of 
State indicated subsequently that their presentation led him 
to feel that while the air strikes were indeed important, they 
were not vital. However, he offered them the privilege of 
telephoning the President in order to present their views to 
him. They saw no point in speaking personally to the 
President and so informed the Secretary of State. The order 
cancel ling the D-Day strikes was dispatched to the departure 
field in Nicaragua, arriving when the pilots were in their 



cockpits ready for take-off. The Joint Chiefs of Staff learned 
of the cancellation at varying hours the following morning 
(Memo. 1, para. 44). 

The questions raised by this account are: 

1) How could Cabell and Bissell have failed to convince 
Rusk of the importance of the air strikes? Taylor says they 
pointed out the "risk of loss to the shipping" and the "heavier 
scale of air attack' from Castro's planes if the strikes were 
cancelled, but this was ludicrously understated. They knew 
that the B-26 bombers, though equipped with machine guns, 
would be hopelessly out-manoeuvred by Castro's T-33s, 
which would wreak havoc on both the troops and the supply 
ships ifanyofthem got off the ground. The plan was to destroy 
them— all of them — on the ground. 

Taylor says the importance of the T-33s "was not fully 
appreciated in advance" (p. 37), though it is hard to imagine 
how this was possible, since they were US-made planes and, 
though they were originally intended as trainers, had been 
equipped for combat on other occasions. But even if the 
efficacy of the T-33s was underestimated, it was clear to 
everyone that the air war had to be won, which meant, as 
Bissell testified to the committee, that "we would have had to 
assume that we would have knocked out Castro's air force* (p. 

1 12). Cancelling the strikes meant there would be no air war 
at all, since Castro's planes would have the skies entirely to 
themselves. 

2) Why didn't Cabell and Bissell call the President? Rusk 
invited them to. It must have been obvious to them that Rusk 
did not understand the importance of the air strikes. Why 
would they have seen "no point* in talking with the President, 
who had inexplicably reversed the crucial element ofthe plan 
he had approved nine hours earlier? They knew that the 
brigade would be slaughtered if Castro got his planes off the 
ground. 

Cabell's behavior here must be compared to his behavior 
the next day (Monday, Apri 1 1 7), when he went to Rusk's home 
at 4:30 in die morning to ask for US air cover for the supply 
ships and from there "by telephone made the request to the 
President* (Memo. 1 , para. 45). This time the request was for 
official US planes, which of course were not "deniable* at all, 
and Kennedy refused. L: v- L 

Why was Cabell willing to call the President at 4:30 a.m. on 
Monday, when he was unwilling to call him at 1 0:30 or 1 1:00 
the night before? 

There are other inconsistencies. Despite the cancellation of 
the dawn air strikes, the B-26s did fly in from Nicaragua to 
cover the landing beach throughout die rest of D-Day:..- 

In all, a total of 13 combat softies were flown on D-Day, in 
the course of which 4 B-26s were lost to enemy T-33 action 
(Taylor Memo. 1, para. 56). 

Who authorized these sorties? If Kennedy cancelled the air 
strikes at dawn, why would he allow these? Taylor's report 
does not indicate that the President was even consulted. 
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Then, on D-Day night, when it was too late to be effective, , night (April 1 8-1 9 
Cabell and Bissell decided to do on their own what they had were too far awi 
supposedly been prevented from doing at dawn: commanderaska 

Impressed by the ease with which the T-33 aircraft could jet cover, withou 
destroy the obsolete B-26-type aircraft, the CIA leaders cidal. The CIA re 
decided to attempt, by a bombing attack, to destroy the ^* at was ^ e enc * 
remaining Castro aircraft at night on the ground. Six aircraft Zapata. 

were scheduled to strike San Antonio delosBafios, believed Taylor gives us 

to be the main base of operations, in two waves of three each the CIA made thi: 

during the night of 17-18 April. The mission was flown but diate Causes of Fi 

was unsuccessful because of heavy haze and low clouds a c a 
over the target (Taylor Memo. 1, para. 57). ftwouldL ftjtil 

Why didn't Cabell and Bissell feel obliged to ask presiden- a daylight unloi 

tial permission for this action? It was not even part of the plan togetammuniti 

the President had approved. If they were bold enough to act was not reques 

on their own on Monday night (April 1 7-1 8), when it was too cover to protec 

late, why hadn't they been equally bold on Sunday night, jve$ ^ ; 

when it was still possible :to .succeed, or at .least bold enough unloading would 

to ask the President why he had reversed his decision of a few didn't hnrhoracHi 

hours earlier? As it was, on Monday night, Cabell and Bissell writes- 
did exactly what Kennedy had (supposedly) ordered them not 
to do the night before, without even trying to consult him Considering tin 
directly in either case. r planned in Was 

Even if the bombing mission on Monday night was too late, 'Se^unit 

once it was launched, why did they turn back? Would those it was felt that fo 

planes have flown all the way from Nicaragua to San Antonio tried to run in da 

delosBafiosonlytoturnarOundandgobackbecauseofafew crews to make 
clouds? An airport is a big place. You'd think a few bombs ^ f e j t : ust jf ie 

would have been dropped in the hope of hitting something, madenofurthe 

despite the poor visibility. Why didn't they try again? Why air drop to get 

wasn't there an alternative target? What would have hap- (nara 69) ° 

penedifthe strikes had not been cancelled at dawn on D-Day, P 3 ■ 

but there had been clouds and haze? Would they have turned ^ ln this version, 

around and gone back to Nicaragua and left the troops ("CIA leaders") d 
stranded on the beach? futility of the oper. 
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night (April 18-1 9) under cover of darkness. Because the ships 
were too far away to make it before daylight, the convoy 
commander asked the CIA for a US destroyer escort and Navy 
jet cover, without which continuing would have been sui- 
cidal. The CIA refused this request and stopped the convoy. 
That was the end for the troops on the beach and Operation 
Zapata. 

Taylor gives us two significantly different accounts of why 
the CIA made this last fateful decision. In Memo. 2 ("Imme- 
diate Causes of Failure of the Operation Zapata"), he writes: 

As a result of these messages, CIA Headquarters, feeling that 
it would be futile to order these ammunition craft to attempt 
a daylight unloading, called off the mission and the attempt 
to get ammunition to the beach by sea ended. ThePresident 
was not requested for specific authority to extend the air 
Cover to protect the ammunition convoy (para. 7). 

This gives the impression that the CIA thought a daylight 
unloading would be futile even with the US air cover, so they 
didn't bother asking the President In Memo. 1 , though, Taylor 
writes: 



On Tuesday, April 18, six more combat sorties were flown 
against Castro's advancing army: 

The attack was reported to have been very successful with 
an estimated [ 1 800 casualties inflicted on the enemy and the 
destruction of 7 tanks. Napalm was used in these attacks, as 
well as bombs and rockets (Taylor Memo. 1, para. 66). 

Again, the President was not consulted— the same President 
who was supposedly so concerned about "deniability" that 
he had cancelled the most crucial action of the invasion. 
How " deniable " was the use of napalm ? Where would 
"defectors” have gotten hold of it? The CIA also used "some 
American civilian contract pilots " in these sorties, because 
"some of the Cuban pilots either were too tired to fly or 
refused to do so" (Taylor Memo, f, para. 66). 

How "deniable" would th is have been if they had been shot 
down and captured? 

Finally, after the second day of fighting, the troops on the 
beach were running out of ammunition, and the last chance 
for them to save themselves was to be resupplied on Tuesday 



Considering the climate in which this operation had been 
planned in Washington, the CIA leaders apparently felt that 
it was hopeless to ask for either destroyer escort or jet cover 
for the ammunition convoy. Without this overt U.S. support, 
it was felt that the loss of the ships would be inevitable if they 
tried to run in daylight— if, indeed, they could get the Cuban 
crews to make the attempt. Under these circumstances, 
they felt justified in Calling off the sea resupply effort and 
made no further attempt beyond an arrangement for another 
air drop to get in ammunition before the final surrender 
(para. 69). 

In this version, it becomes clear that Cabell and Bissell's 
("CIA leaders") decision was not based on the presumed 
futility of the operation itself, as the first version implies, buton 
the presumed futility of getting the President's permission for 
.it!. ■ 

This is an exact repetition of Cabell and Bissell's perfor- 
mance on Sunday night. It was "futile" to ask Kennedy on 
Sunday why he had cancelled the air strikes, so they didn't call 
him. Now, on Tuesday night, it was "futile" to ask him for the 
air cover, so they stopped the convoy — and the last chance to 
save the operation. 

On Wednesday morning, however, Bissell did not think it 
was "futile" to ask Kennedy to provide cover for an airdrop of 
supplies, though this was totally inadequate to save the 
situation: 

Although permission was not sought for jet escort for the 
ammunition ships, Mr. Bissell of CIA sought and received 
Presidential authority to have the Navy to fly CAP over the 
beachhead from 0630 to 0730 on foe morning of D+2 
(Memo 1, para. 70). 

The pattern is dear. To summarize: 

1) The crucial D-Day dawn strikes are cancelled, suppos- 
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edly by the President, without the CIA attempting to consult 
him directly, because there would be "no point' in it 



fp, 340). 



2 ) The same strikes are made on D-Day evening, when it is 
too late, again without consulting the President. 

3) ThecrucialD+2ammunitionresupplyconvoyisstopped, 
without consulting the President, because itwould be "futile.' 

4) The resupply is attempted by air on D+2, when it is too 
late, this time consulting the President 

In other words, when the action is crucial (1, 3), it is not 
carried out, and the President is not consulted. When the 
action is too late to be effective (2, 4), it is carried out, with or 
without consulting the President 

This behavior is systematic. It cannot be explained by 
incompetence, naivety, stupidity, timidity, or other lame 
excuses, and it points to one conclusion: the CIA wanted the 
invasion to fail. 

6. The real plan 

_ One more poi nt needs to be made. The CIA wanted to get 
rid of Castro, but whether they wanted a true counterrevolu- 
tion, as many of the exiles did, is doubtful. According to one 
of the leaders of the Cuban Revolutionary Front, the main 
political organization of Cuban exiles in the US, the CIA did 
not support many activities which could have been more 
effective than Operation Zapata. 

Mr. Ray: We had a plan to take the Isle of Pines, butthis was 
constantly postponed and we never got the supplies that we 
were supposed to. Later on we asked for help in the 
Escabrays, for airdrops between September and February, 
and during all this period we never received any airdrops. 

Then in early April we presented apian ofsabotage in Cuba 

which we call Cuban Flames. We felt we could be very 
successful in this because we had made a very deep 
penetration in the labor movement; however, we never 
received the support we needed for this either (p. 339). 

The Front did NOT want an invasion: 



Yet the CIA supposedly believed an invasion of ca. 1500 

men led by Batista supporters could prevail against the char- 
ismatic Castro, who was still idolized by most of the Cubans 
who had remained in Cuba. 

Despite what they led the military, administration officials, 

and Kennedy to believe, the CIA must have known there 

would be no uprising of the Cuban population (especially not 

in support of a small band of ex-Batista supporters). They 
knew there was no real "guerrilla' option, and did not train the 
troops for one, but again convinced die military and the 

Administration that there was. They knew they had to catch 
Castro's air force by surprise, yet they advertised the planned 

main attack with a 'preliminary' attack two days before. They 

knew they had no chance of holding the beachhead without 

the dawn D-Day air strikes, yet they failed to insist on them. 

They knew the air cover for the ammunition convoy on D+2 

was the last chance to save the operation, yet they failed even 

to ask for it 

Why was Dulles in Puerto Rico on the eve of the biggest 
operation of his career? Did he hope that the strange and 
contradictory behavior of his deputies would be more expli- 
cable as confusion' in his absence? (And that no one would 
realize that there were telephones in Puerto Rico?) 

Dulles and hisfriends knew, likeeveryoneelse, that Kennedy 1 

would not permit an overt US invasion of Cuba, that is why 

Operation Zapata was covert (or supposed to be) in the first , j 

place. It should also have been clear to a man in his position * 

that a US invasion was the most realistic, and probably the 
only, way to successfully overthrow Castro. What to do? f 
Dulles was a clever man. Perhaps he thought he could '-*.1 
manipulate Kennedy as easily as he and his brother John Foster 
had run the Eisenhower administration. If Kennedy could be * f 

maneuvered into a position where he would have to choose ! 
between accepting humiliation and "defeat' or sending in the j 

Marines, surely he would choose the latter. I 



Mr. Ray: We still believe that we can cause an uprising 
within Cuba amongst the Cuban people but we believe that 
the leaders must be developed within Cuba itself. We 
believe that the invasion concept was wrong (p. 339). 

The CIA did not even allow the Front to participate in 
selecting the invasion force: 

Mr. Ray: Another thing that was wrong with this operation 
was the fact that many of the elements in the invasion force 
represented the old [Batista] army. We felt it was wrong to 
give the impression that the old army was coming back and 
we protested (p. 339). 

Even the leader of the Brigade was a Batista man: 

Question: Did you approve of Pepe San Rom&n as the 
commander? 

Mr. Ray: No. Everyone knew that he liked Batista. His 
brother had also fought against Castro in the Sierra Maestra 



This is exactly what happened. When it became apparent 
that the invasion was a disaster, there was plenty of pressure 1 
on JFK to send in the troops. Arthur Schlesinger agrees that 
"Dulles probably counted on direct US intervention when the 

invasion faltered' (private communication). ;Jt is quite con- 
ceivable, then, that this was Dulles and Co.'s objective from 
the beginning. What they apparently did not count on, 
though, was Kennedy's willingness to accept 'defeat,' rather j 
than be pushed into an overt invasion. | 

Kennedy fired Dulles, Cabell and Bissell, but he did not fire | 

McGeorge Bundy. This may have been his greatest mistake. 4 | 
Perhaps Kennedy did not realize just how good a student of § 
Richard Bissel Bundy had been at Yale (1 939-40). In any case, I 

Bundy was obviously able to convince the President that he I 
(Bundy) had acted competently and in good faith. The record J 
does not support this. Bundy says himself in his letter to the 1 
Taylor committee that "Mistakes were made in this operation j I 

by a lot of people whom the President had every right to trust. * 





